by Wilson Gee 


THE EFFECTS OF URBANIZATION ON 
AGRICULTURE 


After duly weighing several of the worst ills of an industrial 
society, with almost no attention to its many good character- 
istics, a group of brilliant young Southern literary gentlemen 
came in 1930 to the conclusion that all of them supported ‘‘a 
Southern way of life against what may be called the American 
or prevailing way; and all as much agree that the best terms 
in which to represent the distinction are contained in the phrase, 
Agrarian versus Industrial.’ In connection with this point 
of view their reasoning in part is as follows: ‘‘Opposed to the 
industrial society is the agrarian, which does not stand in par- 
tacular need of definition. An agrarian society is hardly one 
that has no use at all for industries, for professional vocations, 
for scholars and artists, and for the life of cities. Technically, 
perhaps, an agrarian society is one in which agriculture is the 
Jeading vocation, whether for wealth, for pleasure, or for pres- 
tige—a form of labor that is pursued with intelligence and 
leisure, and that becomes the model to which the other forms 
approach as well as they may. But an agrarian régime will 
be secured readily enough where the superfluous industries are 
not allowed to rise against it. The theory of agrarianism is 
that the culture of the soil is the best and the most sensitive 
of vocations, and that therefore it should have the economic 
preference and enlist the maximum number of workers.’” 


Such an attitude cannot simply be inconsiderately flouted 
by the thoughtful Southerner of today. It has in it a certain 
appeal that has evoked a wide attention to its presentation. 
Several years ago, the author in an article in the North Amert- 
can Rewew, after lamenting the social changes that had come 
about in the process of industrializing his formerly delightful 
Southern home town of some 2,000 inhabitants, concluded as 
follows: ‘‘The plea which I would make is not that more indus- 
trial development is detrimental to our best interests, local and 
national, but that this progress should not be accomplished, 


17 Take My Stand, by Twelve Southerners, Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1930, p. ix. 


2 Ibid., pp. xvili-xix. 
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as it has been in many sections, at the expense of a strong 
country life. And it should go no further than the nice bal- 
ance that will allow each of these two big phases of our civ- 
ilization to flourish at its best, mutually contributing in best 
expression the each to the other and so constituting the only 
safe basis for the enduring greatness of the Nation.’” 


However, to argue for a purely agrarian culture in any con- 
siderable part of this country, one of the leading urban indus- 
trialized nations of the world,’ is simply not to face realities. 
For machine industry is here to stay, and in what is the most 
rural part of the United States today, we need more rather 
than less of it, only provided it is of the type that elevates 
rather than lowers standards of living. 


That the ‘‘culture of the soil is the best and most sensitive 
of the vocations’’ is an opinion with which the author, as a 
rural social economist, largely agrees. But he also believes 
that the inventive genius of mankind finds part of its highest 
expression in the urban industrialized superstructure that has 
been built upon the rural base supplied by agriculture. In 
this connection, though, it is well to state that if industrial- 
ized urban communities are, as has been said, the superstruc- 
ture or the cornice of our civilization, they cannot without 
ultimate disaster be permitted to develop without due regard 
to the soundness and adequacy of the rural base. 


It is pertinent in this connection to inquire as to what is 
meant by the term ‘‘rural-urban balance.’’ To live effectively 
modern man must have a variety of elements in his standard 
of living. He must have food, clothes, and shelter, primarily, 
but he must also have automobiles, radios, electric refrigerators, 
money to pay his taxes and to educate his children, as well as 
many other things. The days of self-sufficiency in our agri- 
cultural economy have in most parts of the country long ago 
given way to a system of commercial agriculture. The farmer 
demands these manufactured products just as does the city 
man, and he would demand them still more if he had the means 
to purchase them in larger measure. So, the farmer requires 


3 Wilson Gee, ‘‘Wanted on Earth,’ North American Reveiew, March, 1928, 
Vol. 225, p. 309 


41It ranks; along with the United Kingdom, Germany, Belgium. the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, and Australia as one of the seven countries in which the 
numbers engaged in agriculture, fishing, etc., are fewer than those classified as 
engaged in the manufacturing and extractive industries. (See World Agricul- 
ture, An International Survey, a report by a study group of the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, Oxford University Press. London, 1982, p. 2.) 
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the products of the manufacturing plants, and the people in 
these plants require the food materials and the raw products 
furnished by the farmer. 


Theoretically, at least, there should be enough farmers to 
produce beyond their own needs the food and raw materials 
required for the effective demand furnished by the people and 
manufactures of the industrial centers of the Nation and such 
foreign countries as might be interested in purchasing their 
products. The urbanites, of course, should be in sufficient 
numbers to produce beyond their own requirements the products 
necessary to an efficient standard of living by the farmers of 
the United States and such effective demand as may exist for 
their goods in foreign parts. 

In line with this determining principle, the argument of an 
influential group of agricultural economists today is to the 
effect that too large a proportion of the American people is 
on the farms. This situation has led to the over-production 
dilemma in which we find ourselves. They point out the fact 
that in general the demand for agricultural products is charac- 
terized by its inelasticity, and that, for the present at least, 
foreign markets have become greatly contracted. On the other 
hand, it is argued, the demand for the products of the maufac- 
turing industries is elastic, capable of indefinite extension. We 
can consume only so much food-—it may be caviar or turnip 
greens, possibly better turnip greens—but in the matter of bet- 
ter houses, furnishings, moving pictures, automobiles, electric re- 
frigerators, radios, and so forth, the sky is the limit if purchas- 
ing power may be developed. Therefore, remove the surplus 
of farmers from their lands and shunt them into the industrial 
plants . . . It is suggested that we can possibly get along 
better in this country with only 5 per cent of our gainfully 
employed on farms, and still produce adequately for our domes- 
tic food needs, for our limited export market, and for the raw 
materials of industry.’ 


Such a point of view elevates the god of efficiency and pro- 
poses for farming much the same organization as that now 
characterizing big business in this country. It alarms such 
a capable student of American farm life as Clarence Poe, who 
has recently said in this connection: 


5 Wilson Gee, American Farm Policy, W. W. Norton and Co., New York, 
1934, pp. 137-138. 
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‘Perhaps the greatest danger of American country life 
today is found in the attitude of those who either do not 
see, or do not care for, any of the profound spiritual or 
human values in the small farm and the small farmer. 
‘Efficiency’ is their only god and their only standard of 
worth—and by efficiency they mean efficiency in produc- 
ing wheat and corn at the lowest cost per bushel and beef, 
pork, cotton, and tobacco at the lowest cost per pound. 
They favor this policy even though it may mean the virtual 
destruction of the American farm home and the substitu- 
tion of great commercialized or corporation farms of the 
Hickman Price or Thomas Campbell types—farms on which 
the average farm worker would be merely a wage-hireling 
with little hope of farm ownership or wholesome family 
life and with no opportunity to realize upon the oppor- 
tunities of farming not only as an industry but as a busi- 
ness, a profession, and an art. These pathetically short- 
sighted doctrinaires think of the farm as having no value 
except to turn out low-priced food for the nation just as 
a steel mill has no! function except to turn out low-priced 
steel. 

‘‘Hence, if we are to have the right sort of country life 
in America hereafter, every farmer and farm woman and 
every farm leader and farm organization needs to start 
fighting in this great cause—to preserve the American farm 
home, the small farm, and the human values that must 
always thrive best in a Jand of independent farmers... . 
Otherwise the powerful urban interests of America that 
want cheap food, cotton, and wool, regardless of the ruin 
of the American farm home and farm community—these 
interests may force America steadily forward on a policy 
of big-scale farms and hireling farm-laborers.’” 


It is interesting to inquire at this juncture just what are 
the rural and urban proportions in the South according to the 
latest data available. The statement cannot be challenged that 
the South is the most rural part of the Nation today. Lumping 
the figures for the 14 states, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and 
Texas, in 1930 they contained 24,181,494 rural inhabitants, 
which was 68 per cent of the total population of 35,500,058, 
and 45 per cent of the national total of 53,820,223 rural peo- 


6 Clarence Poe, “What Sort of Country Life for America?,” The Progressive 
Farmer, Vol. 49, No. 8, August, 1934. p. 26. 
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ple. Patently, these same Southern states were then only 32 
per cent urban. Their aggregate of 11,319,364 urban people 
was only 16 per cent of the national total of 68,954,823 urban 
people. The farm population of these 14 Southern states in 
1930 was 16,035,268, or 45 per cent of the total population of 
these states, and 53 per cent of the national total of 30,445,350 
persons actually residing on farms within its borders. These 
figures should be set against the fact that the total population 
of these states, 35,500,858, is about 29 per cent of the national 
total of 122,775,046. 


Certainly, in the light of these figures, the South has not 
yet become dangerously urbanized! Florida, with 52 per cent 
of its population is the most urban of the group, the other 
states in order of rank standing as follows: Texas, 41 per cent 
urban; Louisiana, 40 per cent; Tennessee and Oklahoma, each 
34 per cent; Virginia, 32 per cent; Georgia and Kentucky, each 
31 per cent; West Virginia and Alabama, each 28 per cent; 
North Carolina, 26 per cent; South Carolina and Arkansas, 
each 21 per cent; and Mississippi, 17 per cent. 

Over the decade from 1920 to 1980, which marks one of the 
most active periods in the industrial expansion of the South, 
only the states of South Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee sus- 
tained an actual loss in rural population. However, in the 
matter of farm population, North Carolina, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and ‘Texas were the only states 
not showing a decrease in the people actually living on farms. 
There was from 1920 to 1980 a net loss of 461,240, or 3 per 
cent, in the total farm population of the 14 Southern states. 
The similar ratio was 4 per cent for the Nation as a whole. 


The effects of the depression have undoubtedly reacted com- 
pletely to offset this loss, for figures’ from the Bureau of Agri- 
eultural Economics as of April, 1933, show that in the South 
Atlantic, East South Central, and West South Central states 
there was a pronounced tendency for the farmward movement 
to exceed the cityward movement. 

Of the total gainfully occupied persons in the Southern 
states in 1930, 41 per cent were engaged in agriculture and 
19 per cent in the manufacturing and mechanical industries. 
The corresponding national percentages were 21 per cent in 


7 Crops and Markets, United States Department of Agriculture, Vol. 10, No. 
4, April, 1983, p. 1384, 
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agriculture and 29 per cent in the manufacturing and mechani- 
eal industries. In highly industralized New England, only 6 
per cent of the gainfully employed were engaged in agriculture, 
and 43 per cent were in the manufacturing and mechanical 
industries. 


A somewhat different picture is presented when manufactur- 
ing and agriculture are compared in the Southern states as to 
the value of annual products. While 1931 is hardly a fair year 
In which to arrive at satisfactorily comparable figures as be- 
tween the prices of agricultural products and manufactured 
products, nevertheless, it is the year for which the latest figures 
were available. In that year, the gross income from farm pro- 
duction as estimated® by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for the 14 Southern states aggregated only $2,045,967,- 
000, while the value of manufactured products was $5,489,- 
615,000, or 2.7 times as great. The states of Arkansas and 
Mississippi were the only two in the South in which the value 
of agricultural products in 1931 exceeded the value of manu- 
factured products. 


However, it is much more accurate to make the comparison 
on the basis of the value added by manufactures. For all in. 
dustries combined in the South in the same year, the value added 
to the raw materials by the processes of manufacture was in 
the aggregate $2,580,152,000, in comparison with a gross in- 
come from farm production, crops and livestock combined, of 
$2,045,967,000, an advantage of only $534,185,000 for manu- 
factures and a ratio more nearly of 1 to 1. Six of the 14 
states had an agricultural income greater than the value of 
the utilities added by their manufactures. These were Flor- 
ida, Kentucky, Mississippi, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 


The conclusion may be safely drawn that the South in gen- 
eral is not now over-industrialized, nor is it likely to become 
so in the near future. The South is still overwhelmingly agri- 
eultural; and while her industrial strides have been impressive, 
the process has taken place in relatively restricted regions. In 
wide areas the agricultural life has felt but little influence 
from industry.° As a matter of fact, it may well be argued 


8 Crops and Markets, United States Department of Agriculture, Vol. 8, No. 
11, p. 441. 
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that the cities of the South are in large measure ruralized 
centers. It is correct to characterize Southern cities, with few 
exceptions, as merely grown-up country towns. Their citizens 
are largely recruited from the surrounding country, and very 
few of them need go back further than one or two generations 
to establish their family lines as cultivators of the soil. More- 
over, the business operations of these cities still look in a con- 
siderable measure to the country trading centers as purchasers 
of their goods. The trucks of bakeries, wholesale grocers, to- 
bacco supply houses, cleaners and dyers, and dozens of other 
similar concerns may be seen any day threading their way 
about the rural hinterland. 


Undoubtedly, the marked industrial growth in this region 
has drawn its human materials from the rural stretches. In 
some parts of the South this has resulted in rather severe de- 
population. A case in point is that of Virginia. A study a 
few years ago revealed 10 counties (of the total of 100 in the 
State) where the population was less than it was at the time 
of the first census after organization, and nine of the 10 were 
organized before 1790, the date of the first census.*° But with 
the higher birth rates and lower death rates prevailing in rural 
sections in the South, as elsewhere, the country under normal 
conditions should look with favor on the loss of a reasonable 
proportion of its population to the city. The important matter 
in this connection is not the quantitative aspect, but the qual- 
itative one. In this respect, studies’ of the author, two of 
them in Virginia and one in South Carolina, point to the con- 
clusion that there is a qualitatively selective effect taking place. 
The three sections studied show heavy quantitative and pro- 
portionate losses of the upper classes of the population com- 
position. 

In the study in the Piedmont section of South Carolina, 
where extensive industrialization has taken place in the last 
three decades and more, the losses of the lower classes to the 
cotton mills were also very pronounced, being higher in pro- 


10 Wilson Gee and John J. Corson, Rural Depopulation in Certain Tidewater 
Areas of Virginia, Century Company, 1929. 

11 Wilson Gee and Dewees Runk, ‘Qualitative poe ons Ei Cityward Migra- 
tion,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXXVII, No. 2, . 254-265, Septem- 
ber, 1931: “A Qualitative Study of Rural Depopulation in Ai "Single Township : 
1900-1930” by Wilson Gee, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXXIX, No. 2, 
pp. 210-221, September, 1933; and a similar study, now in progress, dealing 
with qualitative selection in "Stonewall District, Richmond County, Virginia, 
which is being done jn collaboration with Carl Reuss. 
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portion than in the upper class which entered mainly the pro- 
fessional, business, and clerical occupations.“ However, the 
conclusion is inescapable that this area has suffered severely 
in the absolute and proportionate losses of its best people, with 
an. actual increase in the middle classes. 


The study at present under way in Tidewater Virginia is 
in an area as remote as could well be secured from the pull 
of nearby cities and their manufacturing industries. Results 
thus far tabulated show that the greatest losses are from the 
upper group in Stonewall District, Richmond County, and 
that the lower group has increased rather than decreased in 
numbers. 


The dangers of generalization from even as many as three 
studies are frankly admitted, but one feels fairly safe, in the 
light of the uniformity of the results with regard to the upper 
classes, in saying that the urbanization processes have operated 
in many Southern rural areas to produce what has been aptly 
called ‘‘folk depletion.’’ 


While the wage of the Southern industrial worker has been 
shown to be some 80 to 40 per cent lower than that of his fel- 
low worker in other parts of the country, nevertheless, it is 
generally conceded that the standard of living of the sub- 
marginal farmer who left his impoverished tenant farm to 
migrate to the mills has been improved. Moreover, under the 
new order that may now be taking form it promises to be- 
come still further improved. 


The lack of diversification in the agriculture of the South 
has long been viewed as one of its most deficient features In 
its post-Civil War development, the South embarked upon a. 
system of farming that placed emphasis upon cash crops of a 
non-food nature, mainly cotton, but also tobacco. Such a pol- 
icy might be justified according to theoretical economics in the 
law of comparative advantage. The North and West cannot 
grow cotton, but they can supply wheat, corn, pork, and other 
food products. While the South can produce these same things 
in abundance, it has chosen more or less consciously to grow 
cotton and tobacco and to import a considerable volume of its 
food and feed materials. 


12 Wilson Gee, The Qualitative Nature of Rural Depopulation in Santuc Towwn- 
ship, South Carolina, 1900-1930, South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Clemson College, S. C., Bulletin 287, January, 1933, pp. 20-22. 
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Kstimates place the Southern farmer ‘‘in the astonishing posi- 
tion of buying for cash approximately $430,000,000 worth of 
food and feed every year, most of which he could provide at 
small cost other than his labor. Every year the entire popula- 
tion of these states ‘imports’ foods and animal feeds from 
other states to the tune of $1,000,000,000 and depends largely on 
crops that are not indispensable to pay the bill. Therein lies 
the economic fallacy. In many Southern states the extent 
of total retail purchases runs in the order of $2,500,000 per 
county, while the cash crops, which constitute the only ex- 
portable value produced in them, have a value of $2,000,000. 
The unfavorable balance of $500,000 annually is accounted for 
by the constantly increasing load of farm mortgages.’’* Set 
alongside this state of affairs the fact that, except for the State 
of Florida, there is a surprising scarcity of food manufacturing 
plants in the South. The business of manufacturing food is 
geographically concentrated mainly in the Northeastern, North 
Central, and Pacific Coast states. Such a situation clearly 
supplements and reinforces the estimates of the large annual 
food imports bill in Southern territory. 

Yet, undoubtedly, the presence of urban aggregations does 
provide an increased market to the surrounding countryside, 
not only for its cotton in the textile mills of the South, for 
tobacco in the tobacco manufacturing plants, for lumber in 
the furniture factories, but also for fruits and vegetables, fresh 
and canned, dairy and livestock products. Such encourage- 
ment to diversification will inerease with further industrial 
development in the area. This tendency will be made a more 
wholesome one if the South will enter more largely into the 
field of food manufactures. This sort of development offers 
an opportunity for both the manufacturing and agricultural 
progress of this region, and illustrates clearly the inseparable 
relationships between the two sets of interests. Decentralized 
food processing industries, located in the smaller centers and 
supplied by surrounding rural areas in which the farming in- 
terests are built up about the needs of these industries, can 
very effectively operate to minimize the unfavorable balance 
militating against the essential soundness of Southern economy, 
both urban and rural. 


i 


138 Hditorial statement in Food Industries for November, 1931, Vol. III, No. 
11, pp. 487-469. 
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The general property tax, and its accompanying train of 
antiquated systems of taxation, still too largely prevails in the 
South, but a number of states are increasingly looking to such 
devices as the income tax, the sales tax, and so on, for their 
revenues rather than riding the general property of the farmer 
so heavily for the revenues with which to run state govern. 
ments, thus relieving the localities of a part of the oppressive 
tax burden on their visible property. Wherever industria] 
plants arise and business and commerce expand, they add to 
the tax sources of a state in many ways and thus tend to 
make easier the development of adequate revenues. The rural 
majorities in our legislatures in the South usually have suf- 
ficient political strength to see that the urban wealth is taxed 
to provide equalizing funds to insure better schools, roads, 
and health for the country sections. 

Speaking of social institutions and standards of living, it 
would be impossible to overemphasize the influence which the 
more efficient modern schools, libraries, houses and furnish- 
ings, streets, health units, welfare agencies, dietary stand- 
ards, and so forth, have had upon the similar interests in the 
rural hinterland. It is in the cities of the South, as elsewhere, 
that these innovations have first taken place, and their influ- 
ence spreads out in a flood-tide to the surrounding country- 
side. Country people in this way have been led to desire and 
demand such facilities, public and private, more nearly in 
equality with those enjoyed by their urban neighbors, brothers, 
and sisters. To cite only two examples, and those in the na- 
ture of a question: How far do you think good roads would 
have developed in the country if it were not for the cities 
and the concomitant desire and necessity of country people’s 
getting to these centers at the most urgent solicitation of their 
chambers of commerce, city councils, and other leading eciti- 
zens? And is not the urge for reform in county government 
today in considerable measure the resulting influence of the 
success of the city manager plan of government? It would 
be possible to trace such influence in multitudinous directions, 
but the two examples just given must serve as indicative. 

But, someone will say, there is another side to the picture. 
Have there been no adverse effects on agriculture accompany- 
ing the industrialization tendencies in the South? And the 
answer must be that there have been disadvantages as well 
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as advantages. A striking one of these is the great extent of 
unemployment which characterizes the depression phase of 
the business cycle in its impact upon the industrialized com- 
munity. As early in the depression as April 1, 1930, the fed- 
eral census on unemployment revealed that among a total of 
5,478,959 gainful workers 10 years of age and over in agri- 
culture in 14 Southern states, only 30,188, or 0.55 per cent, 
were out of a job, looking for a job, but unable to find one, 
The corresponding figures for the manufacturing and mechan- 
ical industries were 2,554,574 gainful workers 10 years of age 
and over, and 190,897, or 7.5 per cent, out of a job, looking 
for a job, but unable to find one. Unfortunately, comparable 
figures for January, 1933, are not available. Certainly, how- 
ever, until we learn how to control the business cycle agri- 
culture is more stable as a source of employment and more 
certain toward providing a living than are the manufacturing 
and mechanical industries. 


Increasing urbanization in the South, as in other parts of 
the Nation, has no doubt operated to decrease birth rates, the 
greater the extent of the city influence the greater the de- 
crease in the birth rate. Divorce rates are higher in both 
urban and rural areas as a result of changing mores in this 
regard emanating largely from the cities. The urban centers 
are the breeding grounds of many forms of vice and crime, 
and there would perhaps be little difficulty in showing that 
with increasing urbanization the tendencies in this direction 
are more largely invading the rural sections. 


To many persons the worst feature of all is that the civiliza- 
tion of the South is becoming standardized—like that in other 
parts of the Nation. For example, West Virginia is already 
like Pennsylvania, and Atlanta in certain ways resembles 
New York. It would be difficult to say how much of this is 
really due to urbanization, how much of it to essential quali- 
ties which breed likeness, and how much of it is inevitable 
because improved communication and transportation facilities 
knit the whole country more closely together. 

It is the opmion of the author that most of the ills of the 
South are attributable to agriculture itself. The facts that 
cotton is the barometer of economic healthfulness in this part 
of the country, that the returns of the farmer in this region 
are less than those in any other large part of the Nation, that 
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the blight of tenancy spreads widely over the land among 
Whites as well as Negroes, that the South still pays a penalty 
for the widespread acceptance of the institution of slavery in 
former years—all of these and like things have been said so 
often that they have become truisms. Certain it is that scien. 
tific procedure requires that these limiting factors in the eco. 
nomie life of the South be eliminated: before one can say that 
the development of industry is the thing which is going to 
ruin the South. 

A, study’* made a few years ago at the University of Ten-. 
nessee gives objectivity to the contentions just made. In it 
13 groups of counties were selected as representing various 
combinations of four factors in farm wealth retention. These 
factors were fertility of the soil, diversitication, White popu- 
lation ratio, and industrial development. The groups remote 
from the small or large city influence were far below the ones 
that were so located in the number of times the farm wealth 
was of the annual net farm income. Of course, one might 
argue here that the farmer’s wealth is mainly in terms of land, 
and that land is higher in price the closer it is located to a 
city. But the price of land is usually some index to the 
profitableness of that land, and not all a matter of speculative 
value because of the possibility of future urban development 
in the area. A similar analysis of groups of states led to the 
following conclusions: “New England affords a striking illus.- 
tration of the effects of industrialization. Group ITI, consist- 
ing of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, has a 
retention ratio of about 10.4, while the more remote states of 
Vermont and New Hampshire have a ratio of about 6.5. It 
is interesting to note in this connection that, although the soil 
is poor and rocky in New England, the ratio of retention in 
most of it is much higher than in the South. Maine, however, 
is quite different from the other New England States and 
affords a good illustration of the principles set forth above. 
There is but little urban influence, the soil is poor and rocky, 
and diversity but little practiced. This set of circumstances 
leads to a retention ratio of only 3.7.’’” | 


Far more is to be gained by charting the course of agricul- 


14C, BE. Allred, “Wealth Retention in the Rural South,” in The Country Life 
of the Nation, edited by Wilson Gee, University of North Carolina Press, 1930, 
pp. 20-35. 
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ture and industry in proper relation each to the other than by 
attempting to decry the development of industry in the already 
too agrarian South. What the South most needs to concern 
herself about is that the industry established within her borders 
shall be characterized by economic soundness and social justice. 


